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SPENSER'S SAPIENCE 

By Charles G. Osgood 

In the prefatory letter to his edition of the four Platonic hymns, 
to Love, Beauty, Heavenly Love, and Heavenly Beauty, Spenser 
opposes the first pair to the second, as being immature and dangerous 
in their influence. "I resolved," he says, "at least to amend, and 
by way of retractation, to reform them, making instead of these 
Hymnes of earthly or naturall love and beautie, two others of heavenly 
and celestiall." It has been remarked 1 that instead of retracting or 
suppressing them, he gave the two dangerous hymns even wider 
circulation than before by publishing them, and thus ran some risk 
of being charged with insincerity. But one way of retracting, as 
he says, is to "amend" and "reform," and this he has done by round- 
ing out in the third and fourth hymns, under the light of later spiritual 
experience, what, in the hymns written in youth, was necessarily 
incomplete, and in so far false as it was not the whole truth. The 
sympathetic reader finds ultimately in the four hymns neither a 
contradiction nor a mere philosophical or theological document, 
but the confession of a profoundly sensitive and serious man, revealing 
the course of his spiritual development. It is a progress upwards 
from an early and ordinary disappointment in love, to ultimate 
intense consciousness of eternal things, indeed to an equivalent of 
the Beatific Vision itself. Illustrious parallels in other lives easily 
suggest themselves. 

The essential unity and symmetry of the four hymns is accom- 
panied by an external symmetry. In each one the poet has rendered 
the abstract subject of the hymn concrete by presenting a central 
figure to embody the subject, and in each case exalting it to a certain 
degree of apotheosis. In the Hymn in Honor of Love this central 
figure is Cupid; in the Hymn in Honor of Beauty it is his mother, 
Venus; in the Hymn of Heavenly Love it is Christ; in the Hymn of 
Heavenly Beauty it is a female figure called Sapience. But in the 
last hymn there is this difference from the others, that, while in them 
the central figure is before us virtually throughout, in this Sapience 
does not appear till the hymn is nearly two-thirds finished, and that 
the central figure up to this point is God himself in apotheosis. Sap- 

1 Jefferson B. Fletcher, Spenser's 'Fowe Hymnes,' Pub. of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association 26. 453. 
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ience is then introduced as a female companion of his throne, un- 
speakably fair, ruling heaven and earth, giver of gifts, and adored 
and exalted by every creature who may catch the least glimpse of 
her. It is clear that the last hymn differs externally from the rest 
in dividing its central figure, and, in this respect at least, it abandons 
the symmetry consistently maintained in them. 

Various are the interpretations of Sapience. Sometimes Spenser 
identifies her with the Heavenly and absolute Beauty of Plato (Phae- 
drus 249, 250; cf. 247), loveliest among the celestial forms surrounding 
Zeus. 2 Sometimes he speaks of her as the source of this beauty.' 
As in Plato, and in his disciples of the Renaissance, Ficino and 
Bruno, so in Spenser, one attains to a sight of the Heavenly Beauty 
through progressive appreciation of the beauty in Nature, the stars, 
and the angels in their orders, 4 and this only by shaking off the cor- 
ruption of sensuality and worldliness. 

Spenser's implicit identification of this Heavenly Beauty with 
Sapience or Wisdom is regarded as Platonic by both Miss Winstanley 8 
and Mr. John S. Harrison. 6 Both quote as evidence the first part 
of this passage from Pkaedrus 250: "For sight is the keenest of our 
bodily senses; though not by that is wisdom (<ppovrj(ris) seen, for her 
loveliness would have been transporting if there had been a visible 
image of her, and this is true of the loveliness of the other ideas as 
well. But beauty only has this portion, that she is at once the love- 
liest and also the most apparent." But both omit the last sentence 
in which Plato, so far from identifying them, clearly distinguishes 
between Wisdom and Beauty. A more relevant passage occurs in 
the Symposium, p. 204: "For wisdom is a most beautiful thing, and 
love is of the beautiful; and therefore Love is also a philosopher or 
lover of wisdom." But if Plato alone is not sufficient, Ficino in his 
Commentary on the Symposium, quoted by Professor Fletcher (p. 
461), makes the Heavenly Beauty proceed from Sapience, if he does 
not actually identify them. In any case these passages in Plato and 
Ficino are enough to have suggested such identification as Spenser 
made. 

' H. H. B. 204, 255. 

3 H. H. B. 296; cf. 13. 

4 The Fowre Hymnes, ed. Lilian Winstanley, Cambridge, 1907. pp. liv; liii- 
budi; 70, 71. 

s Ed. p. 24. 

6 Platonism in English Poetry, p. 4. 
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Spenser's figure of Sapience has evoked various comments. No one, 
however, seems to have remarked that his portrait is drawn chiefly 
from the Hebrew personification of Wisdom found in the Book of 
Proverbs, Job, and the apocryphal Books of Wisdom, Sirach, and 
Baruch. Sapience first appears at line 182 of Spenser's hymn. 
She sits in the bosom of God. "The soveraine darling of the Deity, " 
robed like a queen. So, in Prov. 8. 30, Wisdom says: 7 "Then was 
I with him as a nourisher; and I was daily his delight rejoycing 
alway before him." Again in Wisd. 8. 3, 4: "In that she is con- 
versant with God, it commendeth her nobilitie: yea, the Lord of all 
thinges loveth her. For she is the schoole-mistres of al knowledge 
of God, and the chooser out of his workes"; and in 9. 4, "wisedome, 
which sitteth by thy throne"; in 9. 10: "Send her out of thine holje 
heavens, and send her from the throne of thy majestie"; Sirach 
24. 5: "I am come out of the mouth of the moste High." 

Sapience is adorned with gems which are "brighter then the 
starres" (1. 188), and which enhance her native brightness. Similarly 
in Wisd. 7. 29: "For she is more beautiful then the sunne, and is 
above all the order of the starres, and the light is not to be compared 
unto her," and in 7. 10: "her light cannot be quenched." 

Sapience wears a crown and carries a sceptre and bears rule over 
all heaven and earth. In Wisd. 8. 1: "She also reacheth from one 
end to another mightily, and comely doth she order all thinges." 

All creatures partake "of her fulnesse which the world doth fill," 
(1. 200). Here Spenser echoes the very phrase of his original — not 
a common occurrence in his poetry. Wisd. 1. 6, 7 reads: "For the 
spirite of wisedome is loving. . . . For the Spirite of the Lord filleth 
all the world." In Wisd. 7. 23, 24 she is "without care, having al 
power, circumspect in all things, and passing through all, intellectuall, 
pure and subtil spirites. For wisedome is nimbler then all nimble 
thinges: she goeth thorow and atteineth to al things: because of her 
purenes. " So also Sirach 24. 3-7: (Geneva 6-9): "I . . . covered 
the earth as a cloude. My dwelling is above in the height, and my 
throne is in the piller of the cloude. I alone have gone round about 
the compasse of heaven, and have walked in the bottome of the 

*I quote from the Geneva version of the Bible and the Apocrypha, which 
seems, in the present investigation at least, to be slightly closer to Spenser's phrase 
than the Bishops' Bible. An inquiry to discover which version Spenser used was 
promised in 1906 by W. Riedner (Spenscrs BclcsenJteit, p. v). 
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depth. I possessed the waves of the sea, and all the earth, and al 
people, and nations." 

Likewise all creatures 

do in state remaine, 
As their great Maker did at first ordaine, 
Through observation of her high beheast, 
By which they first were made, and still incrcast. 

(200-204) 
Thus Nature is not only pervaded by Wisdom, but was first created 
through her, as is shown in Wisd. 9. 9: "Thy wisedome with thee, 
which knoweth thy workes, which also was when thou madest the 
worlde." More familiar is Prov. 8. 27-30: "When he prepared the 
heavens, I was there, when he set the compasse upon the deepe, 
When he established the clouds above, when he confirmed the foun- 
taines of the deepe, When he gave his decree to the sea, that the 
water should not passe his commandement: when he appointed the 
foundations of the earth, Then was I with him as a nourisher." 
Nature is ever maintained by Wisdom; so Wisd. 7. 27: "And being 
one, she can do all thinges, and remaining in her selfe, renueth all. " 
Spenser's Sapience excels all women and angels in her beauty, 
which is "Sparkled on her from Gods owne glorious face" (207). 
Indeed her "beautie filles the heavens with her light" (228). This 
detail reflects not only Wisd. 7. 29, quoted above, but one of the 
finest passages in the book, 7. 25, 26: "For shee is the breath of the 
power of God, and a pure influence that floweth from the glorie of 
the Almightie: therefore can no defiled thing come unto her. For 
she is the brightnesse of the everlasting light, the undefiled mirrour 
of the majestie of God, and the image of his goodnesse." To this 
may be added Wisd. 6. 12: "Wisedome shineth and never fadeth 
away. " 

Thrice happy, says Spenser, is the man whom God suffers to 
behold his owne Beloved. So in Wisd. 8. 21: "When I perceived 
that I could not injoy her, except God gave her." Wisdom is "the 
Beloved" of God in Prov. 8. 30: Wisd. 8. 3, 4 already quoted. 
Spenser continues: 

Ne ought on earth can want unto the wight 
Who of her selfe can win the wishfull sight. 
For she out of her secret threasury 
Plentie of riches forth on him will powre, 
Even heavenly riches, which there hidden ly 
Within the closet of her chastest bowre, 
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Th' etemall portion of her precious dowre, 
Which Mighty God hath given to her free, 
And to all those which thereof worthy bee. — (244-252) 

In this passage there is perhaps a faint reflection of the figure of the 
lover desiring to marry Wisdom, which is clear in Wisd. 8. 2, and is 
intimated elsewhere in chapters 7 and 8, as in 7. 11: "All good 
things therefore come to me together with her, and innumerable 
riches thorow her handes. " To this may be added Wisd. 7. 14: 
"For she is an infinite treasure unto men"; Prov. 8. 21: "That I may 
cause them that love me, to inherite substance, and I wil fil their 
treasures"; Baruch 3. 15: "Who hath come into her treasures?" 
Not riches only, but power shall be given to the lover of Wisdom, 
as in Wisd. 6. 20, 21: "Therefore the desire of wisedome leadeth to the 
kingdome. If your delight be then in thrones, and scepters, O kinges 
of the people, honour wisedom, that ye may reigne for ever." 

None are worthy of the vision, says Spenser, but those whom 
Sapience admits. Similarly Wisdom, in Wisd. 6. 12-16, "is easely 
seene of them that love her . . . She preventeth them that desire her, 
that she may first shewe her self e unto them. Who so awaketh unto 
her betimes, shall have no great travell: for he shall find her sitting at 
his dores. . . . For she goeth about, seeking suche as are meete for 
her, and sheweth her selfe cheerefully unto them in the wayes, and 
meeteth them in everie thought. " One may add the familiar Prov. 8. 1 7. 

The chosen ones of Sapience find in her loveliness such 
sweete contentment, that it doth bereave 
Their soule of sense, through infinite delight, 
And them transport from flesh into the spright. — (257-9) 

Thus are they carried into an ecstasy wherein they hear " the heavenly 
notes and carolings, Of Gods high praise, that filles the brasen sky. " 
Similarly, though more soberly, in Wisd. 6. 17-19: "And the care 
of discipline is love: And love is keeping of her lawes: and the keeping 
of the lawes the assuraunce of immortalitie: And immortalitie maketh 
us neere unto God. " 

Henceforth in Spenser, 

Their joy, their comfort, their desire, their gaine, 
Is fixed all on that which now they see. — (271, 2) 

And in Wisd. 8. 16-18: "When I come home, I shall rest with her: 
for her companie hath no bitternes, and her fellowship hath no ted- 
iousnesse, but myrth and joy. Now when I considered these thinges 
by my selfe, and pondred them in mine heart, how that to be joyned 
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unto wisedome is immortalitie, And great pleasure is in her friendship 
and that in the workes of her hands are infinite riches, and that in 
the exercise of talking with her is prudencie, and glorie by communing 
with her, I went about seeking how I might take her unto me." 
To him who beholds Sapience, says the poet, all else seems corrupt 

And all that pompe to which proud minds aspyre 
By name of honor, and so much desyre, 
Seemes to them basenesse, and all riches drosse, 
And all mirth sadnesse, and all lucre losse. — (277-280) 

Likewise in Wisd. 7. 8, 9: "I preferred her to scepters and thrones, 
and counted riches nothing in comparison of her. Neither did I 
compare precious stones unto her: for all gold is but a litle gravell 
in respect of her, and silver shall be counted but clay before her. " 
More familiar is the passage in Job 28. 15-19: "Gold shall not be 
given for it [Wisdom], neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof. It shall not be valued with the wedge of gold of Ophir, 
nor with the precious onix, nor the saphir. The gold nor the chrystall 
shallbe equal unto it, nor the exchange shalbe for plate of fine gold. 
No mention shalbe made of coral,, nor of the gabish: for wisdom is 
more precious then perles. The Topaz of Ethiopia shall not be 
equall unto it, neither shall it be valued with the wedge of pure gold. " 
Thus the initiated "feed" upon the glorious sight of Sapience. 
So the poet exhorts himself: 

Ah! then, my hungry soule, which long hast fed 

On idle fancies of thy foolish thought, . . . 

Ah! ceasse to gaze on matter of thy grief e. 

And looke at last up to that Soveraine Light. — (288-95) 

The first figure is that of Prov. 9. 5 where Wisdom says: "Come, 
and eate of my meat, and drinke of the wine that I have drawen." 
The figure in the last line quoted is that of Baruch 4. 2: "Turne thee, 
O Jacob, and take holdeof it: walke by this brightnesse before the 
light thereof." 

Thus at last is kindled in the aspirant 

the love of God, which loathing brings 
Of this vile world and these gaye seming things; 
With whose sweete pleasures being so possest, 
Thy straying thoughts henceforth for ever rest. — (298-301) 
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This conclusion repeats essentially the thought of 11. 270 ff., and 
may, like them, be reminiscent of Wisd. 8. 16-18, quoted above.* 

This detailed comparison will, I think, serve to resolve or simplify 
certain of the conjectures already made concerning the origin and 
significance of Spenser's Sapience. 

First, in lines 239 ff . of the hymn a trace of the Calvinistic doctrine 
of Election has been recognized.' This is not improbable, though 
it is clearly accounted for in Wisd. 8. 21, as already shown. 

Then the figure Sapience has unnecessarily been associated with 
the mediaeval conception of the Virgin Enthroned. Reasoning by 
the external symmetry of the hymns, as Cupid (Love), the central 
figure of the first hymn, is the son of Venus (Beauty), the central figure 
of the second, so Christ as the central figure of the third hymn, would 
point to the Virgin Mother as the central figure of the fourth. Profes- 
sor Fletcher so reasons, 10 and, following Miss Winstanley, 11 believes 
that Spenser reasoned likewise, and that he modeled his portrait 
of Sapience after mediaeval representations of the Virgin, though of 
course, Protestant that he was, he never intended in Sapience to 
represent the Virgin herself. It now appears that this supposition 
is unnecessary, since a more obvious model presents itself in Hebrew 
literature, and that all consideration of the Virgin Mary in connection 
with Spenser's Sapience may be abandoned. If this is so, it is addi- 
tional proof that Spenser was not inclined artificially to enforce, in 
his fourth hymn, the symmetry of the first three. 

In his article already cited Professor Fletcher maintains that in 
Sapience Spenser intends the Holy Ghost. This at first seems 
reasonable; since the third hymn glorifies the Son, the Second Person 
of the Trinity, the last should glorify the Holy Ghost, the Third 
* Spenser may have read of Sapience enthroned in the Psychomachia of Pru- 
dentius, who after the final conflict, that between Concord and Discord, describes 
the building of a temple and sanctuary, in most respects like the New Jerusalem 
set forth in Revelation, but representing the human body and mind. Gorgeously 
enthroned therein is Sapience: 

Hoc residet solio pollens Sapientia, et omne 
Consilium regni celsa disponit ab aula, 
Tutandique hominis leges sub corde retractat. 
In manibus dominae sceptrum, etc. — (875-8) 
But the application in Prudentius is quite different from Spenser's. 
' F. M. Padelford, Spenser and the Theology of Calvin, Modern Philology 
12. 1. See p. 9; cf. J. B. Fletcher, P. M. L. A. 26. 462. 
" p. 459. 
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Person of the Trinity. Such correspondence or symmetry, how- 
ever, we have already seen Spenser disinclined to effect, at least 
for the sake of mere symmetry. 

In Professor Fletcher's argument this identification is made to 
rest upon the authority of four of the Greek Fathers, Theophilus 
of Antioch, Irenaeus, Gregory called Thaumaturgus, and Athanasius, 
whom he cites without references, and who are said to have sanctioned 
this identification. In point of fact only two of the four so held. 1 * 
Athanasius is distinctly of the other opinion, that Wisdom and 
the Logos, that is, the Son of God, are the same; so is Gregory. 15 
Other illustrious early names, however, could be added to the side 
of Theophilus and Irenaeus. 

We are here dealing with two theological traditions. The tradi- 
tion which identified the Hebrew figure Wisdom with the Holy Spirit 
is pre-Christian in origin, even earlier than the Book of Wisdom. 14 
It is distinctly implied in Wisd. 1. 4, 5, and in Wisd. 9. 17: "Who 
can knowe thy counsell, except thou give him wisdome, and send thine 
holie Spirite from above." 15 It is more natural to suppose that 
Spenser got the suggestion for his identification from one or both of 
these texts, than from remote patristic corners which he was not 
likely to explore. In any case the tradition did not survive beyond 
the early Christian writers, chiefly Greek, and it is not accurate to 
say that, ' Christian writers from the earliest times have often identi- 
fied the Holy Ghost with Wisdom." 16 In fact this tradition was 
quickly overcome by another, which became the orthodox tradition 
everywhere, of identifying Wisdom with the Logos or Son of God, 
that is with Christ. This interpretation of Wisdom is foreshadowed 
in Enoch 18. 3; 43. 6; it appears among the Fathers, Greek and 
Latin, early and late, and is accepted in Protestant teaching. 17 

"Theophilus, Letter to Autolycus 1. 7; 2. 15; Irenaeus, Contra Haereses 3. 24; 
4. 20 (Pair. Cr. 7. 1052). 

"Athanasius, Dc Decrctis Nicaenae Synodi 17; Gregory, Expositio Fidti 
(Pair. Gr. 10. 983, 5). 

" Cf. Gen. 1. 2; Prov. 8. 27. 

"See R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 
1. 396, n. on Sirach 24. 3. For the whole myth of Wisdom see his note on Enoch 
42. 1, 2 {ibid. 2. 82). 

"P.M.L.A. 26.460. 

" Justin, Dial. w. Trypho, (Pair. Gr. 6. 613); Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 6. 
7. (Pair. Gr. 9. 277); Origen, n«pi 'Apx&f 1- 2 {Pair. Gr. 11. 130), who uses in proof 
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Professor Fletcher finds difficulty in the representation of the 
Holy Ghost as female, and explains it by an appeal to recondite 
Gnostic teachings which represented the Son of God eternally married 
to the Holy Ghost. The Hebrew sources of Spenser, however, make 
this unnecessary, and in any case Spenser has so subdued his identi- 
fication that the difficulty could only present itself to one who wished 
to emphasize this identification more than Spenser intended. Fur- 
thermore it is unnecessary to assume that Spenser's Platonism, at 
least so far as the fourth hymn is concerned, owes "more to late 
Greek and oriental theosophy and to Christian mediaeval mysticism 
than to Plato himself. " 

If the twofold identification of Spenser's Sapience with the Holy 
Ghost and the Platonic Heavenly Beauty is in need of evidence, it 
may be found without going far afield, namely in Spenser's own 
words, which have been curiously overlooked in all comment and 
discussion. In the Hymn of Heavenly Love the Holy Spirit is called 
"most wise" (1. 39), and invoked as "pure lampe of light, Eternall 
spring of grace and wisedome trew" (1. 44). In the very Hymn of 
Heavenly Beauty he is again invoked as "Thou most Almightie Spright, 
From whom all guifts of wit and knowledge flow." But the most 
striking passage is the seventy-ninth sonnet of the Amoretti: 

the stock texts Prov. 8; Wisd. 7. 25; Col. 1. 15; Heb. 1. 3; Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 
7. 12, citing Prov. 8 and Wisd. 6-8; Chrysostom, Synopsis Script. Sanct. (Patr. 
Gr. 56. 369); Cyril of Alexandria, Catechesis 6. 18 (Pair. Gr. 33. 569); Tertullian, 
Adv. Gnoslicos, chap. 7; Hilarius, De Trin. 6. 21. (Patr. Lot. 10. 173); Lactantius, 
Div. Inst. 4. 9; Ambrose, De Fide 4. 7; {Patr. Lot. 10. 173); Rabanus Maurus, 
Comm. on Book of Wisd. (Patr. Lot. 109. 671 ff.); Hugo of St. Victor, De Sap. 
Animae Christi; (Patr. Lat. 176. 848). Augustine in De Trinitate, Bk. 7, goes into 
the question at length, with the conclusion that, 'the Father is wisdom, the Son 
is wisdom, and the Holy Spirit is wisdom, and together not three wisdoms, but one 
wisdom.' Thomas Aquinas says, taking issue with him in the Summa, Quaest. 
37. 2 : ' Sed sicut Filius est sapientia genita, ita Splritus Sanctus est Amor procedens'; 
cf. 37. 1; 34. 2. See J. Meinhold, Die Weisheit Israels in Spruch, Sage und Dich- 
tung, 1908, pp. 311 ff. for an excellent statement. Cf. also Wetzer and Welte, 
Kircheniexikon 8. 105 (s. v. Logos); Catholic Encyclopedia (s. v. Book of Wisdom); 
Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 12. 386 (s. v. Wisdom). Even 
Pico della Mirandola echoes the orthodox view (De Morte Christi, Bk. 1, near the 
end, and Ficino unmistakably implies it in the last chapter of his commentary 
on Plato's Symposium. The Calvinistic glosses of the Geneva translation of the 
Apocrypha express the same opinion. 
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Men call you fayre, and you doe credit it, 

For that your selfe ye dayly such doe see: 

But the trew fayre, that is the gentle wit 

And vertuous mind, is much more praysd of me. 

For all the rest, how ever fayre it be, 

Shall turne to nought and loose that glorious hew: 

But onely that is permanent, and free 

From frayle corruption, that doth flesh ensew. 

That is true beautie: that doth argue you 

To be divine, and borne of heavenly seed, 

Deriv'd from that fayre Spirit from whom al true 

And perfect beauty did at first proceed. 

He onely fayre, and what he fayre hath made; 

All other fayre, lyke flowres, untymely fade. 

In this sonnet the implication is clear, as in the quotations imme- 
diately preceding, that all wisdom and wit derives from the Holy 
Spirit, which may thus fairly be considered the Divine Wisdom or 
Sapience; but that the Heavenly Beauty is not one with the Holy 
Spirit, but derived from him. In the Hymn of Heavenly Beauty 
itself (107), the two persons are clearly distinct, though closely asso- 
ciated — " that immortall Beautie, there with Thee. " 

After all one remains then in uncertainty. If Spenser really 
intended to enforce the identification of Sapience with the Heavenly 
Beauty, for any significance it may have held, why these uncertain- 
ties and obliquities of statement? Yet he implies such identification. 
If Spenser really intended to enforce the identification of Sapience 
with the Holy Spirit, for any significance it may have held, why 
does he not take obvious means within his reach to enforce it? Such 
identification probably had occurred to him. Instead, he leaves 
it so obscure that it has only recently been observed. Even when 
observed it seems incapable of final proof, and one may well ask what 
significance it would give to the poem. We can only infer that he 
did not care. Spenser often grew indifferent to certain considerations 
of his art. His indifference is pretty clear in the Hymn of Heavenly 
Beauty, which, though it falls not behind in loftiness of thought or 
beauty of cadence, fails in its last third in both construction and 
clarity of idea, and could have said what it has to say in a space that 
was shorter by at least a score of lines. 

Spenser, for all his use of Plato, Aristotle, and fragments of mediae- 
val Catholic teaching or symbolism, was neither philosopher nor 
theologian. It evidently stimulated his productive imagination to 
range among great ideas, but he ranges with no definite plan for the 
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conquest and use of a system. He appropriates here and there such 
conception or idea, as fits exactly with his own rather intense exper- 
ience and aspirations. These great fragments newly vitalized with 
the energy of his own spiritual life, and projected in concrete form, 
constitute his poetry. In some lights he is even more egoistic than 
Milton. It is small wonder if he does not keep his promises about 
Aristotle; if he gives us trouble about the squaring of plan with 
execution, about identifications and consistencies. Another matter 
preoccupies him — the uttering of his own intense feelings and con- 
victions growing out of his own life as he lived it. Herein he at once 
the defects and the glories of his art. 

Princeton University. 



